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essential if citizens of this nation are to support a technologically
advanced society.

From 1964 to 1981, the percentage of high school students complet-
ing courses in science and mathematics declined as follows: in biology
from 80 to 77 percent, in chemistry from 34 to 32 percent, in general
science from 61 to 37 percent, in algebra 1 from 76 to 64 percent, in
geometry from 51 to 44 percent, and in algebra 2 from 35 to 31 percent
(Adelman, 1983). This loss of interest is alarming, considering that
Japan and the Soviet Union recognize that world leadership depends on
technological superiority. It has been said that "the technological bat-
tle with the Japanese is really an industrial equivalent of the East-West
arms race" (Julian Gresser, quoted in Grayson, 1983. See also Stata,
1983).

Insufficient Time Commitment

The United States has long depended 011 its schools to educate its
citizens for world leadership. However, a minority of U.S. high school
students study mathematics for three years, whereas other industrial-
ized nations require all students to start mathematics (other than
arithmetic or general mathematics), biology, physics, and geography in
grade 6. The class hours spent on these subjects in other industrialized
countries is about 3 times that spent even by U.S. students who select
four years of science and mathematics in secondary school (Gardner et
al., 1983:20). Hurd (1982:2) found "that 93 percent of the seniors com-
pleted one or more years of mathematics, 67 percent two years or more,
and 34 percent three years." The consensus of the recent studies of
schooling is that all students should have three years of mathematics;
some studies recommend four years, at least for those who plan to
attend college (Hurd, 1982).

Only 41 percent of students in academic programs study science for
three years in high school (and only 13 percent of general-studies stu-
dents and 9 percent of vocational-studies students). The consensus
among the studies referred to here is that all students should have three
years of science, and some of the reports recommend four years of basic
science courses for college preparation. Hurd (1982) finds students
begin with biology and follow with chemistry (37 percent) and physics
(19 percent); others "complete their three years of science with a selec-
tion from biology 2, earth science, physiology, space science, aeronau-
tics, oceanography, physical science, geology, ecology, environmental
science, or from a host of one semester courses." This jumble is what A
Nation at Risk describes as curricula "homogenized, diluted, and dif-